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the government when it gives its instructions to the 
delegates to the conference at Rio Janeiro. 

1 « ♦ . ■ 

Text of the Czar's Invitation to the 
Second Hague Peace Conference. 

Though the date, the second half of July, mentioned 
in the following circular of invitation sent out by the 
Russian government for the assembling of the second 
Hague Conference, has been put off on account of the 
holding of the Pan-American Conference at that period, 
our readers will all wish to see the text of the document. 
The translation is that which appeared in the London 
Tribune for April 7 : 

" In taking the initiative in convoking a second Peace 
Conference, the Imperial Government has had in view 
the necessity of giving a fresh development to the 
humanitarian principles which served as a basis for 
the work of the great international meeting of 1899. 

" It believed at the same time that it would be oppor- 
tune to increase, as far as possible, the number of States 
participating in the work of the projected Conference ; 
and the enthusiasm with which this appeal has been met 
testifies to the depth and universality of the sentiment 
of solidarity which makes for the application of ideas 
having as their object the good of humanity as a 
whole. 

"The first Conference separated with the conviction 
that its work should be completed subsequently through 
the regular progress of enlightenment among peoples 
and in accordance with the dictates of experience. Its 
most important creation, the International Court of 
Arbitration, is an institution which has already been 
put to the test, and has brought together in an Areopa- 
gus, for the benefit of humanity, jurists who enjoy 
universal respect. It is also evident how beneficent the 
International Commissions of Inquiry have been in 
the solution of difficulties between States. 

" None the less, there is still a need of improvement 
in the Convention concerning the Pacific Regulation of 
International Disputes. As a result of recent arbitra- 
tions, the jurists sitting as an International Court have 
raised certain questions of detail which must be de- 
cided so as to give the said Convention its necessary 
development. It has seemed especially desirable that 
fixed principles should be laid down regarding the 
languages to be used in the procedure of the Court, 
in view of the difficulties which might arise in the 
future, as the number of applications to the Court of 
Arbitration increased. There is also need of certain 
improvements in the working of the International 
Commissions of Inquiry. 

" Touching the regulation of the Laws and Practices 
of Land Warfare, the arrangements made by the first 
Conference need no less to be completed and defined in 
such a way as to prevent any misunderstanding. 

" As regards Naval Warfare, of which the laws and 
usages differ in certain points in different countries, it is 
necessary to establish fixed regulations in harmony with 
the requirements of the rights of belligerents and the 
interests of neutrals. 

"An agreement touching these matters should be 



drawn up, and would form one of the most notable parts 
of the work of the coming Conference. 

"The Imperial Government, believing that it is neces- 
sary only to examine questions which press with particu- 
lar urgency inasmuch as they arise from the experience 
of recent years, and without touching on those which 
belong to the limitation of Military and Naval Forces, 
proposes therefore as program for the Conference the 
following principal points : 

" 1. Improvements to be made in the arrangements of 
the Convention touching the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes regarding both the Court of Arbitra- 
tion and the International Commissions of Inquiry. 

" 2. Additions to be made in the arrangements of the 
Convention of 1899 touching the Laws and Practices of 
Land Warfare, among others the opening of hostilities, 
the rights of neutrals on land, etc. Declarations of 
1899, one among them being renewable — the question 
of its renewal. 

"3. Elaboration of a Convention touching the Laws 
and Practices of Naval Warfare concerning — 

" The special operations of naval warfare, such as the 
bombardment of ports, towns, and villages by a naval 
force, the laying of mines, etc. 

" The transformation of commercial vessels into 
warships. 

" The private property of belligerents at sea. 

" The delay to be accorded to commercial vessels in 
leaving neutral ports or those of the enemy after the out- 
break of hostilities. 

" The rights and duties of neutrals at sea, among other 
questions that of contraband, the treatment to which the 
ships of belligerents should be subjected in neutral ports, 
destruction by force majeure of neutral ships of com- 
merce as prizes. 

" In the said Convention should be introduced arrange- 
ments relative to land warfare, which should be equally 
applicable to naval warfare. 

"Additions to be made in the Convention of 1899 for 
the adaptation to naval warfare of the principles of the 
Geneva Convention of 1864. 

"Just as at the Conference of 1899, it should be 
understood that the' deliberations of the proposed Con- 
ference shall deal neither with the political relations 
among States, nor with the order of things established 
by treaties, nor yet with any general interests which 
were not directly included in the program adopted by 
the Cabinets. 

" The Imperial Government desires to emphasize that 
the issue of this program, and its eventual acceptance by 
the various States, must not be held to prejudice any 
opinion which might be formulated in the Conference 
regarding the solutions to be given to the questions sub- 
mitted for discussion. Equally, it should belong to the 
projected Conference to determine the order of questions 
for discussion and the form to be given to its decisions, 
according as it may be considered preferable to include 
certain of them in new conventions, or to add them as 
supplements to existing conventions. 

" In formulating the above program the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has taken into account, as far as possible, the 
desires expressed by the first Peace Conference, notably 
in regard to the rights and duties of neutrals, private 
property of belligerents at sea, the bombardment of ports, 
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towns, etc. It expresses the hope that the Gov- 
ernment will see in the points proposed, taken as a whole, 
an expression of the desire to approach that lofty ideal 
of International Justice which is the constant goal of the 
entire civilized world. 

" By order of ny government, I have the honor to lay 
the above communication before you, and to add that the 
time at which the proposed Conference should assemble 
at The Hague might be the second half of next July 
(new style), the Dutch Government on its side sharing 
the opinion that this date will be the most suitable. 

" Hoping for a reply from the Government with as 

little delay as possible, I seize the occasion," etc. 
i ♦ « 

The Solidarity of Nations, as Shown 
by the Peace Heroes of Courrieres. 

BY DR. ERNST RICHARD, OP COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

Mont Pelee, Calabria, Mt. Vesuvius, Courrieres, San 
Francisco, — how many names might be given recalling 
unspeakable misery, but at the same time landmarks of 
human solidarity, testimonials of human sympathy that 
does not know differences of race, nationality or class, 
sources of hope for those who believe in the possibility 
of lasting international friendship. " The International 
Heart " is the title of an article by Bertha von Suttner 
on the Courrieres disaster, in which she sees the time 
come when this sporadic international sympathy will 
become organized and centralized, ever ready to help 
and to send rescue parties in all directions. At the same 
time, the great peace worker does not fail to point out the 
incongruity of this universal pity with the cruelty shown 
by these same people, who, under the conditions of war, 
will not only rejoice over, but will be instrumental in 
bringing about, a much more terrible disaster than the 
one about which they now are mourning, and in killing 
not 100 or 1,000, but 10,000 or 100,000 men. 

Of all the great disasters of which the last months 
have been so sadly full, the catastrophe in the Courrieres 
mines, where on the 10th of March of this year over 
1,200 miners lost their lives by the explosion of coal 
gases, invites observations of this kind by reason of the 
singular manner in which, on this occasion, human 
solidarity was expressed. This is not simply because 
this sympathy found an especially emphatic expression 
in the country of the so-called hereditary enemy of 
France. It is true, instantaneous financial aid came 
from all classes in all parts of Germany, the German 
Peace Societies taking the lead in collecting funds, the 
great mining syndicates sending several hundred thou- 
sand francs, the miners collecting among themselves 
250,000 francs for the stricken families of their fellow- 
laborers. But aid of this character had been given to 
each other by both nations before; there was nothing 
unusual about it. 

But the assistance lent by the Germans to the French 
in this case had one phase which has attracted the atten- 
tion of the world in an extraordinary degree : it is as if 
the Germans had gained the greatest victory in their 
history, a victory not won by an immense army with 
sword and cannon, but by a single squad of twenty-one 
laborers, who displayed all the wonderful qualities so 
often claimed as a monopoly of the military hero, not in 
a work of destruction and hate, but in one of love and 



rescue. The five minutes of quiet march of these un- 
assuming men from the railroad station at Billey-Mon- 
tigny to the entrance to Shaft No. 2 seemed to bring 
order into the chaos, the light of hope to utter despair. 
I shall try to show the immense significance of the action 
of the German miners, not so much by direct description 
as by setting forth the impression it has made on others. 
In citing newspaper reports I shall confine myself* to 
non-German, especially French, papers. 

As to the arrival of the German rescue squad, consist- 
ing of miners from Gelsenkirchen and Heme, under the 
leadership of Fire Inspector Hugo Koch, and Mining Super- 
intendent Hermann Meyer, himself the inventor of some 
most effective rescuing apparatus, I take the report of 
the Paris Temps, a paper which in the Morocco ques- 
tion took a very adverse stand against Germany. It may 
not be amiss to point out that the action of the West- 
phalian miners was perfectly spontaneous; neither the 
Kaiser nor the government had anything to do with it ; 
and the Hibernia mines, from which they came, are not 
under government control. It was simply the hearts of 
these men of the people that bade them risk their lives 
in assisting their French comrades. 

The correspondent of the Paris Temps tells us that, 
coming to the railroad station on the 14th of March, he 
saw descend from a passenger car about twenty travelers 
in German uniforms, who immediately went to the bag- 
gage car and took from it a number of curious objects. 
"I became curious," continues the writer, " approached 
one of them, who apparently gave directions, and intro- 
duced myself. ' Hugo Koch , he answered. I asked him 
to kindly supplement his laconic information, and then 
he said: 'My traveling companions and myself belong 
to the Hibernia Mining Company. We possess such 
an excellent apparatus and material that the Courrieres 
Company asked us the day after the catastrophe to place 
an outfit at their disposal. We have done more, and 
have come ourselves. These are my men ; I am their 
leader.' " 

We learn from the same source that within five 
minutes the Germans were at the entrance of Shaft No. 2 ; 
that within three-quarters of an hour the first signal was 
given that announced the success of their endeavors, 
the first bodies were found and sent up to the surface. 
The work was continued with increasing success. In the 
meantime, while proceeding with their work of rescue, 
the Germans instructed their French comrades in the 
handling of their apparatus. After five days some of 
the Germans returned home. After three weeks the last 
group of three departed for Germany, leaving their ap- 
paratus behind for their French brethren, who had be- 
come familiar with it. 

While satisfied in the consciousness of a well-performed 
duty, their hearts were sad, because, with all their risk of 
being crushed under falling rocks or suffocated by 
smoke, or finding their death by inhaling poisonous gases, 
they had not succeeded in bringing up any of their 
French comrades alive. All the world, that had anxiously 
watched them, felt with them. Everybody had hoped 
that they would receive this most gratifying reward of 
their bravery. When they arrived at Brussels the start- 
ling news reached them that thirteen men who had been 
imprisoned for twenty days in the gruesome tomb had 
found their way to daylight. Thus, after all, they had 



